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ABSTRACT , 

The Aschaeology and African Cultures program was a ' 
collaborative effort among the New York City Public Schools' Division 
of Curriculum and Instruction and four New York City museums. The 
prog.ram was designed to provide teachers 6f the gifted and talented 
with a rigourous series of seminars in the field of archaeology as 
well as on each museum's resources and archaeology's role in changing 
perceptions of African, cultures and civilizations. Program objectives 
were to (1) provide teachers with in-depth knowledge of archaeology 
and African cultures; (2) encourage teachers to implement related 
classroom activities; (3) improve teachers' ability to teach gifted 
and talented students; an6 (4) facilitate the development of a 
teachers' guide to museums' archaeological resources. Thirty-two 
teachers attended four two-hour seminars at each museim. The program 
provided enrichment experiences for 32 teachers who taught lessons 
and offered classroom activities based on their workshop sessions. . 
Seventy-five percent of the teachers passed the final examination. 
The program was not re-funded for the 1984-85 school year. Appended 
to this evaluation report are lists of participating schools and 
museum staff, a program schedule, evaluation instruments, and teacher 
surveys. (RDN) 
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ARCHAEOLOGY AND AFRICAN CULTURES: A TEACHER ENRICHMENT PROGRAM ' 

. EVALUATION SUMMARY, *19fll3-84 

* ■ ■ • . • ■ ■ ' t . " ' } 

Archaeology and African (^Itures: A Teiac/i^r Enrichment Prograp (A.A.C.P.) 
was a collaborative effort an'ong th'e New York (Jlty Public Schools' Division 
of Curriculum and Instruction and four major N4w„York Cfty Museums (American 
. Museum of Natural. History, the Brooklyn Museum; the Jewish Museum, and the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art). A.A.CP. was funded during 1983-84 by a grant 
National Ehdovcient for the Humanities for $38,779 and' an additionifl 
$212,733 was prftvided by the State Incentive Grant, bringing the total for 
the program ta $61,512. 

,The program was designed to provide teachers of the gifted and talented ' . 
with a rigorous series oT seminars on the field of archaeology, each museum's 
resources^and archaeol ogy^s role in changing perceptions of African cuHures 
and civilizations. The program's four obJ[ect1wes were to: 

V o provide tethers with in-depth knowledge of archaeology and African 
cultures, . . v 

\ , ■ ■ 

o encouragei teachers to implement related classroom activities, 

* * 

o Improved teachers' abi 11 ty.^to teacli gifted and talenjjed students, 
and . - ' - 

o factlitate the development of a teacher's guide to the museums' 
archaeological resources. - .' ' • ' 

Thirty-two teachers attended four two-hour seminars at each of » the four 
museums. In these seminars, museum archaeological experts highlighted the 
museums resources, artifacts, exhibits, and accoitiplishments related to 
archaeology and AfricarT cultures. At the end of the seminars, two teachers 
developed a teacher's guide to the museums' archaeological resources and 
exhibits. . . 

A.A.C.P. provided enrichment experiences for 32 teachers who taught 
Jessons and offered classroom activities based orj their workshop sessions. 
Even though an attttudinal survey did not show the expected gams in self- 
reported teaching ability, 75 percent, of the teachers paissed the final 
examination. The resource guide is well organized and is a useful tool for 
teachers. • . . • 

A.A.':.P.; was not refunded for the 1984-85 school year. The following 
reconne nit ions are made for similar teacher-training programs »conducted in 
the futiire. 

o Is/hen possible, offer courses for in-service credit. 

o Teachers need adequate tine- to travel to the program site.. Pro- 
grams nay have to offer evbning sessions or provide teachers v^ith 
an early release on program days. 



\ 



o A teacher's manual of classroom activities Is Kighly desirable, 
t^owevnr, teachers need a fiew activities -for limiedlate use, rather 
than waiting until the end of the prog ran^ v ^ 

, o Involve experts with field experience. In the particular content 
r area as lecturers and/or resource persons. ^ 

o Provide teacher reading lists or nlneogra^hed notes ion eii^h lecture 
.. to ifacllltate learning. 
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1. PROGRAM nESCRIPTWN . . 

. Archaeology and African Cultures; A Teapher Enrlchneht Program (AtA,C.PO 

was a collaborative effort anong'the New York City Plibtfic Schools' .Division 

"""'-T" ■ — --- •- .-r — ••»— ••- ' • — 

* . - . ' 

of Curriculum ?/ind Instruction and four wajor New York. City Museuns (Anerlcan 
Museum Qf Natural History, the Brooklyn Museum* the Jewish Mbseun, and the 
Metropolitan Museurt or Art). It was staffed by the program director artd a 

' . ■ • ' . ■ ■ * 

^ ■ , I ' 

studeot Intern, A. A. CP. was funded, by a grant from the Nation^ Endowment 
for the Humanities In the amount of $38,779 for the per/od May 1, 1983, to 
August 31, 1984, Implemented September 1, 1983, , through.. June 30, 1984. An 

additional grant 'of $22,733 was provided by the State Incentive Grant, 

■'.' *' ^ ' ' 

bringing total program funds to $61,512. 

Th^ program was designed to pruvlde a select group ^^2 teachers {see 

Appendix A) working with gifted' and talented students .with a rigorous series 

of tsemlnars ,on the field of archaeolo^, as represented by the participating 

museum resources, and archaeology's role In changing perceptions 'of African* 

cultures, and cfvll Izatlons. Following an J ntroductory meeting, participants 

r , 

* r 

attended a series of four, twonhour seminars at each of the four museums^ 
^The seminars were held on a weekly basis from Januar^^rough May. fn these ^ 
seminars, museum archeologlcal experts (see Appendix B) concentrated on 
highlighting the^resources, artifacts, exhibits, and accomplishments of each 
institution related to archaeology and African a cultures (sdfe Appendix C). 
At tftttep/ of the seminars, selected teachers were to de^lop a teachers 
guide to the museums' archaeological resources. The manual would highlight 
the distinct archaeological resources and exhibits available to teachers and 
students visiting each museum. > 



Th|5 New York City Public Schools/ Minlmun Teaching Essential s> 
Grades K«9 mandates the ^ea4h1ng of the development of other civilizations 
and tHfe work ,of archaeologists,- hijstorlans, atid ant^irdpologlsts. ' 
'AtA, CP. supplements the archaeology unit of th^ third, slxth,*^^ ^ 
ninth grades' social studies programs' and other curriculum areas with a 
w^lie 'Viarlety of tlassrooh activities. Several activities connected with 
archaeology are especially .aimed at the capabll 1t1es,,of gifted studenU. 
'They include: 

— locating and-lpterpretlng documentary evidence; j 

analyzing material evidence to 4nfer facts about the cultures ~ 
being studied/and to determine past historical events; ; 
/ ' - ' .... 

r- developing organizational and' record keeping skills; and 



» I 



offering experience In .peripheral fields such as photography 
and writing, and using the past to formulate hypotheses about 
present and futCire social trends. 



The program's objectives were: • 

t , , • • " 

« By June, 1984, 36 i^achers of the gifted and talented would 
have gained In-depth kncwledge of archaeology and Its re^atl^on- 
ship to African cultures as a result of participating In an 
Intensive series of seminars offered by the American Museum of 
Natural History, the Brooklyn Museum, the Jewish Museum, and 
•the Metropolitan Museum of Art; "* 

o By Jun^, 1984, participating teachers would have^lnpl emented a 
minimum of four now classroom activities directly 'related to 
their museum training. ' . , 

\ 

o By June, 1984, 80 percent of participating teachers would 'have 
Indicated , that this Intense academic experience had resulted in 
improved a^llUy to teach gifted and talented students. 

o By \ugust, 1984, volunteering teachers would have developed -a « 
teacher's guide to the museums' archaeological resources. The 
manual would highlight the distinqt. archaeological resources, 
artifacts, and exhibits available to teachers and students 
visiting the American Museum of Natural History, the Brooklyn 
Museum, the Jewish Museum, and th ! MetropoVitan Museun^pf Art. , 
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. , II. EVALUAtlON DEilIGN • ... 
-< . . ' • - ' . 

• ♦ , ' • . .■ • ' • . • 

.'In order t^o Q^vali^ate.the four, objectives Of.A.A ' ^* (page. 2), the * 
evaluation of the A.A.C.P. had two phases. The f^^ ^e phase consisted 
of a prellnl nary assessment of the effectiveness of program 1mj#';ement?aJt1on 
as determined by the observations of seminars, a midyear, participant 
surveys and a discussion with school ^and .mu%i;um staff at a midyear 
evaluation session. The sunmative phase .consisted' of analyses ot the ; 
school staff attitudinal survey, school staffs' attendance logs, the 
survey of Classroom ^activities, school staffs' ffnal exam scores, and 

t 

review of the teacher-developed resource guide. - , 

Th? evaluation focused on the extent to which the program's four ob-. • 

Jectlves were achfeved. The evaluation objectives are summari^ below. 

MIDYEAR EVALUATIpN: . ' " \ , 

Data from a program-develpped midyear evaluation form fop 

school and museum* staffs were collected and a mid-year. eval- - 
uation session was held to assess the program's strengths and 

weaknesses. Revisions in* the program will be made based on 
'O.E'.A. recommendat1or\s. (Seje Appendix D, E, and F.) 

KNOWLEDGE GAINS AND ATTENDANCE:, 

School staff will have gain ed^i^nowl edge of archaeology and its 
relationship to African .cultures as measured by examtnations 
prepared by museum seminar Instructors. A miciimum of 75 
-percent of the participants will receive passing* grades, (6t)^ 
percent) on the examination and 75 percent will attend at 16ast 
10 seminar sessions. 'tSee Appendix G.) . \ * 

CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES: ' ' . ' 

Teachers will implement at least four new classroom activities 
related to their museum training. .{See Appendix H.) • 



. f^USEUM WSITSJ . ' --^ 

A list* of the number of classes that have visited each^ museum, 
and the number of visits during the schooKyear will* be collected 
-by O.E.A. (See Appendix H.) * 

« 

IMPROVED ABILITY TO TEACH: 

Eighty percent of .the teachers will report they h-av^e improved 
ability to teach gifted and talented students, as measured by a ■ 
.program desfgned attitudinal survey. (Sei Appendix I.) 



RESOURCE 'GUtDE: - . 

O.E.'A. wtll evaluate the tea<:her developed resTou^ce guide. 

• ■ •• ' ...Ji— 



In order to caVry out these object l.vesV th^ following evaluation 

activities were conducted. ' . . 

, -""'^ . . " , • • 

1. The O.E.A* evaluatOr observed the Introductory * session and one 

^tJseun seminar In Januar^i 1984. • *«^ 
^ » • • , ■ • • » 

2. A nl.dyear evaluation session was h^ld at the Brooklyn Museun on 
t " * . ■ • ' " • • ' 

'March 28; 1984. * . ^ » ^ « ' ' 

A rrldyear evaluation form was mailed to teachers' »nd museum 
v .J > ' ■ ' ' . ' . • 

staffs In March, 1984, asking their opinions on the progress of the 

prograb, and soliciting suggestions for the renalnfng sesslorfs,. In. 

addition, 'the teachers were asked ^questions cqnc<ern1ng the Impact , of the 

A.A.C.P. on ti jlr classroom practices and Students.' The Information on 

the^surveys was^ta>11ed and content analyzed. , * . 

4. The axtent of teach&rst knowledge of archaeology and Its relation 

• ship to African cultures was <neasured by an exajnl nation developed by 

» 

museun staff, the A.A»C. P. director, affd the Q.E.A. ev^iuator. The 
examination was nailed to a]l school staff In early June, 1984. ' 

♦ 

5. O.E.^^ will tabulate the number of sessions attended by all 

« 

teachers, nata^'weis obtained from attendance sheets maintained by the 
A.A.C.P-. S.taff. ■ 

6. In June, a survey was ^mailed to all teachers asking then to 
indicate thejjiseums they visited and number of new A.A.C.P. re;^ted 
classroon lessons they taught* ' • •• 



7. An el gh^ It en attltudina), survey .was given to the teachers on a 

' - <-•-••'■,. - » 

'pretest-posttest basis. This survey measured whetli^r the A..A.C.P. 

. . ' ♦ ■ 

had Inpro.ved teachers' abilities to teach gifted and talented students* 

The results frofn natched pre- and posttescts wef^e tallied and analyzed. 

The pretests Were Wmlnlstered to. the teachers at. either the first or 

second A. A. CP. sessilon. The posttest was nailed to th^e staff In June* 

1984. 

8. The teacher-developed museym resource guide was reviewed based 

* ♦ •■ ■ • . ."^ ' . 

on the stated objective for. tkhe guide and teachers' suggestions ^Q'' the 

guide. ■ / ^ « 



\ 
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^ . III. EVALUATION .PIWniNGS 

9 ' «.> ■ . 

PROGRAM ACTIVITIES • s 

' ' ' ■ n il ■ ■ ^ . > 

• » 

Thirty-two. teachers and adnlnlstrators fropi 21 schools and one dis- 
\ ■ * 

trict office Iri seven Communfty School Districts (C.S.Df's 4,5,9,13,17,28 

' ■■ . . . 4 . 

and 29) participated In the f^ogran. Five of the districts had partici- 
pated In a siratlar project on -archaeol ogy and African cultures during 
1.982-83 -and chose to participate -in A.A.C.P. .Two 'additioiaal districts 
were asked to«part1c1pate so that the districts represented a cross- ' 
section of the population of New York City publ icschpol students. Each 
district made a cost-sharing cor^itment. of $2,000 for the purchase of 
supplies, naterials, and equipment to be used by parti cipatin^eachers 
for their students. The teachers were chosen by their school principal; 
the principals selected teachers who they thought^ would attend the 
sessions aind carry out the in-class activities. " 

The program began in January, 1984, with a two-hour orientation ses- 
sion for participating schoolstaff, . Following this Introductory ^ 
meet.ng, two groups of 16 teachers attended separate concurrent series 
of four two-hour seminars on archaeology- and African cultures at each of 
the four participating museums. Consequently, each museun offered four 

I 

seminars for two groups for a total of eight two-hour meetings. These 
seminars were held .on a weekly ba si/ from January, 1984, through May, 
1984. In these seminars, muSewn-^rchaeological experts concentrated on 
highlighting the resources, artifacts, Exhibits, and accomplishments of 
each institution re'idted to archaeology ind AfricJi^ cultures. Although 
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there was sonie repetltl/n of ba&lc archaeological and aathropo1ogica-1 
concepts at the Initial meeting of..each nniseuin semifiar, the perspective 
of each institution was sufficiently different so. as not to be* redun- 
dant.' The outline of topics covered In each session wa$ developed fa^y. 
experts at each of the participating nmseums (see Appendices B and C). 

MIDYEAR EVALUATION 
. 

This phase of the evaluation consisted of observations of two 
* • . 

sessions by the O.E.A. evaluator, the results 'of the teachers' and 
'.museum staffs' midyear evaluation forms, and the Ma,rch 28, 1984, mlxtyear 
evaluation session held at the Brooklyn Museum. 

i ■ * 

O bservations 

' ' ' I ' ■ . > I. 

The orientation session for all t'eachers was held at. the central 

Board of Education offices on January 12* 1984. Twenty-three of the 32 

• . « ' -1 ■ - . 

parti cip'ants attended. The program director presjented the obtjectlves of 

the program and distributed the program calendar. A 15-li1nUte tilm on' 

, • 1 ' ^ . - 

African art and sculpture was shpwn to th^ teachers. Hiext, Joseph' 
• Renzulll'^?*Enr1chment Triad Model (sMjApjJendlx J) was .discussed ajbng 
with suggestions for act Ivjt-les^ presented by staff from the Social . 
Studies and the Gifted and Talented. Units of the Divlsloo o'f Curriculum 
and Instruction. A presentation on Inductive reasoning was presented- 
using archaeology as the topic. A questioning tecl^ntqu^ was discussed 

which would yield information about artifacts and their time periods^ 

• », 

Then, activities were si(^gested which utilized the questioning technique 
and Renzulli 's Model. 
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The first Ruseui^ sessioh was held at the Anerlcan Mu^eun of Natural 
History. Both groups of teachers were scheduled o'n {he same dayj. 'The. 
curator and.chairnan of the -nuseun's education departnent noderate3^ 



the neeting^ He introduced one of the senior instructors at the rauseun 



who would be, lecturing at future sessions. The curator began. by fanil- 



iarizingthe teachers with the services offered to teachers and school 



classes. He handed out. m^.ny flyers and a poster describing those museum 



services. 



The curator then explained the similarities and differences of • 
anthropolbgy , ethnology, social anthropology, cultural anthropology, and 
archaeology. Following this brief discourse, jie asked the teachers to" 
give him six objects which he theh placed on the stage. He then asked 
t*"* teachers to pretend^ they were 'lentlsts in a future age and to 
discuss what they would know and w^uld not know abqut the people who 
left these articles. A i i veTy^^fs^^ti*^o{« ensued with participation from 



a great number of the 27 teachers present. (Al^Dv-^he^re were three 
staff from the Metropolitan Museum present as observer^yT" Next, a 25 
ninute film on ancient Africans was shown. 

The teachers' responses to both sessions were positive. They were 
eager to begin their training and to gain new knowledge about archaeology 
and African cultures. 



Eleven of 32 teacher surveys were returned and the overall response 
was positive and supportive of the program^. (See the survey tally sheet. 




Midyear Evaluation Forms 




-Appendix K.) The teachers had a definite preference for the hands-on 
workshops and thouglj>'the topics and materials were relevant to their 
students. 

At that tine, only one teacher had not as yet taught a lesson based 
on infomation from the A.A.C.P. The teachers reported they had predon- 
Inately integrated archaeology and African cultures into social studies, 
language arts, and art lessons. The teachers indicated the students 
seemed to enjoy the lessons* However, the teachers expressed a desire 
for more background information on Africa, more 4)1 bl iographles, aod 
sanple lesson plans. 

Two out of four museum staff surveys were returned. The staff said 
the teachers were' responsive and positive In their participation. The 
museum staff noted however, that the teachers had difficulty arriving on 
time. (The sessions were scheduled for 3:45 p.m., an^ most school staff 
had to travel a great distance from their schools to the nuseum.) 

In order to improve the sessions, the museum staff suggested they be 
given information on the teachers (grade level, subjects taught, teachers 
goals for A.A.C.P.) before the sessions began, and the staff from the 
four museums could then work out the course sequence more clearly. 

Midyear Evaluation Session^ 

Th^ midyear evaluation session was held at the Brooklyn Museum on 

March zIb, 1984. The>ineet1ng proceeded as follows: 

<i O.E.A. evaluatqr elicited comments from school and museum staff 
on the implemeritation of A.A.C.P. 

o One of the teachers made a presentation to the group concerning 
the accuracy of data presented to teachers by nus«um staff. 

o The Brooklyn Museum staff made the scheduled presentation on 
Nubia and Egypt. 

-9-. 
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According to the project's proposal, O.E.A. jwas responsible for the 
assessment of the strengths and weaknesses .of tlie progran through a 
group discussion and evaluation foms. Revisions in the progran were to 
be raade based on 0.r.'A;'^ recomendatlons following the nidyear meeting. 

There were eleven te'achers, one principal , and three nuseum staff 
nenbers present at the nidyear evaluatiim session. An Outlined sunnary 
of selected corments and anecdotes^ fp<}h that session follows. 

General Opening Coments Frorf Teachers . 

-- "The lecturers have a love ''for the subject and they know the 
subject well ." 

— "It has been exciting.". 

-- "Other teachers in ny school say that it is great. They are 
interested in the progran." 

r 

— "The lecturer on Nigeria was great, I would have liked three 
or four sessions with Jier." 

Types of Lessons Taught . 

— "The children nade masks. They studied the different 
patterns in the masks." 

One teacher taught ethnic studies to 19 classes ranging ^ 
from kindergarten to grade six. She had taught at least ten 
different lessons since A. A. CP. began. Some of what she 
taught would have been taught anyway since she is an ethnic 
studies teacher. Some of the lessons involved: 

- novement to druns 

- African songs and poetry 

- nasks nade by children fron stories they had seen on 
film strips 

- African necklaces nade by children 

- a "museum" created by children fron, household articles 

"The class was given a 'restoration' exercise. The class 
was given parts of pictures of different artifacts and clues. 
They were to put the pictures together based on the clues." 

— Several teachers said it had been difficult fitting in an 
A. A. CP. lesson since the citywide achievement tests were 
coning up and they had been concentrating .on preparing the 
students for the tests. 

One teacher teaches black civilization to seventh and eighth 
grades. She used Roots as a base for the lessons. She also 
said she gleaned i'nfomation from A.A.CP. to explain some 
of the erotic artworks of Africa, and those lessons were 
very succ^sful . 
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"The students made tools from rocks and stones." 
Recormendatlons and Comnents . 

— "The lectures are good." 

— "We need teacher-oriented materials and a lesson plan format." 
" "A syllabus Is needed." 

— "Teachers "need to know about Africa before lesson plans are 
developed." 

. — . "Put enphasis on factual Information; there Is a high 
proportion of blacks In New York City." * 

— "If I were teaching Jewish history, I would mak/ sure I had 
the facts straight." f 

— "Children want to know about the people flrst.Uhen the 
, ' technical Infonnatlon makes sense." •-^ \ 

^ \ 

— "The children were 'down' on going to the nuseun^ now I'm 

able to give them challenging Information to get' ihem interested. 

— "We need more Information on the museum and how to os^ It. 

I want to be able to teach a lesson on what to look for when 
the class goes to th e museum and, when we .get back, a lesson 
on what happened "zrfthe tnuseuin.-" — : 

» 

— "We need more Involvement from the museum when the students 
come so that they will want to come again, e.g., guided * 
tours, artifacts that the students can touch." 

One of the museum staff countered that they do try to 
get Involved with the classes when they cone to tour the 
museum In order to make the visits Interesting. 

When the evaluation portion of the session was over, 'a teacher who 

had extensively studied African cultures requested time to make a presen- 

'tdtlon. He pointed out many Instances where Incorrect or Incomplete data 

had b^en given to the teachers and he presented factual evidence to back 

up his points. The majority of the school and museum staffs listened 

with Interest to his presentation, although a- few were, annoyed that 

he was taking up time fron the scheduled nuseun sessiqn. The discussion 

« 
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which could have followed the presentation was curtailed In order to 

start the scheduled session. In a subsequent conversation with the 

O.E.A. evaluator, this teacher suggested that A.A.C.P. ^esilons Include 

the resources of the Schonberg Library., and presentations by certain 

experts In African cultures who reside in the New York City area. ) 

The findings fron the midyear evaluation were pn.sented to the A.A.C.P. 

director. The following suggestions^for progran inprovement were discussed. 

The workshops should include more hands-on sessions and specific 
ideas for clas&roon activities and lessons. 

— Local experts in the content area should b<i invited to parti- 
cipate in the workshops or be a part of a culminating activity 
for the teachers. 

— The staff at the museums should make a more co|icerted effort to 
provide meaningful and inter^esting experiences for the school 
children visiting their museums. 

A.A.C.P. staff did not meet with the museum staffs to discuss the 
suggestion of adding more hands-on sessions. Consequently, the museums 
kept to their planned schedules. The possibility was ^discussed, however^ 
of having presentations by local experts, but only^one museum was wil- 
ling to give up a session to provide time for the local experts. That , 
particular session, however, was one that tht teachers did not want to 
exclude. In addition, the A.A.C.P. budget could not cover stipend 
monies for the teachers to attend an extra session, plus the cost of the 
experts' stipends. The nuseum staffs responded positively to thp third 
suggestion, and said they would definitely plan more activities to ' 
interest and motivate the school children visiting their museums. 

KNOWLEDGE GAINS AND ATTENDANCE 
Fin al txanination 

The final examination (Appendix G) was nailed to all -32 participants.* 



Twenty-three exams were returned. The teachers received scores ranging . 
from 44 percent to 94 percent. The mean score was 73 percent and the 
median jcore was 7Z percent. The program's objective was reached since 
75 percent of the teachers received a passing score (60 percent or abov^). 

Attendance 

Thirty-two teachers and administrators from twenty-one schools and 
one district office participated In the program. The number of sessions 
attended ranged from three to 16. The average number of sessions^ 
attended was 11. The attendance objective was not met since fewer than 
75 percent of the teachers attended 10 or more sessions. Sixty-nine percent 
of the 32 teachers attended at l^st ten of the 16 sessions. However, 
of the twenty-three teachers who returned the final exam, 78 percent had 
attended more than ten sessions. 

CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES J 

Surveys were returned by 15 teacher%, three c-luster teachers, one 
resource specialist and one principal. .Of the IS participants who were 
teaching gifted andc^talented students during the current term and 
at;^ended more than four sessions, only two did not teach the four 
required lessons. Thirteen teachers taught at least four lesspns, 8 
taught more than four lessons, and two taught more than ten lessons 
each. The tot^al of 67 lessons taught are categorized below: 

Tiumber of. 
^ Lessons (N-67) Lessons 

37 (55%) Ancient people, languages, cultures 

11 (17%) Archaeological digs 

8 (12%) ' Reconstruction/construction activities" 

11 (16%) Other activities 
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MUSEUM VISITS • ' 

• Twenl;y-or»e of the 32 participants pespbhded to the nail survey — 15 
teacherSt three cluster teachers, one resource specialist, and one 
principal. They vfere from six of the seven participating districts. Of 
the teachers and cluster teachers, 15 taught kindergarten through sixth 
grade and the other three taught- seventh llo^nlntl:^ grade.* 

The most frequently visited nuseums were the AnejJ^an Musuen of 
Natural History (A.M..N.H.) and the Metropolitan Museum of Art (M.M.). 
The number of teacheps and the number of visits. made to the museums are 
below: 

' , Number of Teachers Total Number of 

Museums Visiting Visits . 

American Museum of iq v 

Natural 4i1 story 

Metrop9litan Museum 

Jewish Museum 

Brooklyn Museum 

Other Museums (10) 

Sixteen teachers responded to the questions asking for the^r students 

two top preferences concerning museum- related activities. The teachers 

reported that their students who visited the museums liked the following 
activities best: 



u 




18 


9 




16 


3 




7 


* 

I 


> 


5 


10, 




10 
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Number of 

Teachers (N-16) Activities 

8 (50X) • Observing. exhibits 

8 (sot) Hands-on activities at nuseun 

7 (44%) Inforniatlon given by nuseu(n gutdes 

♦ 

6 (38%) . Foil qw-up activities in the c1;assroon 



IMPROVED ABILITY TO TEACH 



■ The teachers were givin an attltiidlnaT survey (see Appendix I) to 
complete at the first meeting they attended — either the orientation 
session or the first session at. the American Museum of Natural History. 
The same survey was mailed to all teachers after the last museum session. 
The forms were coded so thiit pre- and post-surveys could be matched. 
Sixteen ma^cji^ surveys were analyzed. In order to analyze the findings, 
• the four possible responses to the multiple-choice Items were- ranked from 
one to four, with four being the most desired or most positive responsie. 

The first three Items on the survey related to teachers' ability to 
teach gifted and talented students. Less than 35 percent showed a 
pretest to posttest gain on these questions. A.A.C.P. did not meet Its 
objective of having 80 percent of the teachers make gains. One possible 
explanation for the lack of an appreciable gain In knowledge for school 
teachers Is that the workshops may have made them more awaro of how much 
they dH not know about archaeology and African Cultures. 

All of the teachers Indicated that archaeological and African cul- 
tures concepts could be utilized for 1ntergr?it1on Into other subject 
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areas. Vhe lls^ below gives the s.ubject areas*wh1ch teachers Indicated 
were opprpprlate for the teaching of A,A,*C.P. concef^t^. 



\ 
\ 



Subject Area 



Nunber of'^Teachers (N»16) 
Pretest > Post'test 



Language A^ts 

Social Studies 

\ 

Science 

Mathematics 

Interdisciplinary 

Others (Music./ftrama, Art, 
Dance, Humanities, 
Games, Log.i^a1 Thinking) 



RESOURCE GUIDE 



15' 
16 
13 
8 
8 



15 

15 
14 
12 
11 
11' 



The A.A.C.P. staff selected two teachers to develop a/id produce the 

teacher's re^flu^ce guide. The criteria used to select th'a teachers 

were: good attendance at the sessions, expedience in writing curriculum, 

and experience in teaching archaeology of African cultures. Two teachers 

■ «i 
were selected from three volunteers. 

The guide was organized into three main sections; Introducing 

Africa and Archaeology, Search for the Past (primarily on archaeological 

techniques and fli.dlngs) and Lands of the Nile. The teachers gathered 

information from the museums pertaining to these specific areas. 'Then, 

one^eacher wrote a historical background for each section while the 

other teacher wrote corresponding activities. Each section was reviewed 
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by the nuseun staff 1n 'order to validate the ;1nfomat1on and to edit each 
i 

section. Each section was also submitted to the CurrlcuTun Edltgrlal/Pro- 
ductlon Unit of, the Division of Currlculun and Instruction for editing.. 
This unit also helped the teachers design the format and cover of the gulden 

On the pre- and post-attl.tudlnal survey, the program participant were 
asked to list the types of experiences (activities/materials), they' t>el leved 

• * 

should be Included In a teacher's resource guide. The 22 participants , 
submitted 82 suggestions which are sunnarlzed below. 

' ■ - ■ . * ■ ■ . ' ^ <:• 

, Total Number 
S uggestions (N*82) Su ggestions . 

29 (35%) Teach6r-developed projects and activities to 

Integrate museum studies Into variojus subject 
^ areas and 'grade levels 

15 (18%) . Hands-on and field activities In the local 

area 

8 U«%) Records, films, film strips,. consultants 

6 (7%) Books/reading materials on Afrlxa 

24 (29%) Others 

After all comments were considerel and many Items In^nrporateo, a 
final draft copy was produced. The draft was reviewed *'j A.A.C.P. staff, 
the museum staffs, the O.E.A. evaluator, and members of Division of 

* 

Curriculum and Instruction Units. The guide appears to be a useful tool 
for teachers. The activities are correlated w1\h the topic areas, and 
there arev enough activities to provide teachers with chol-ces for class- 
room lessons, museum visits > and field trips. The guide Includes a 
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sample list of .reading materials for each section. Even^though the 
guide does not provide a subject listing with grade Yev el indicators of 
each museum's items and resources (e«.g«, consultants; films), as sug- 
gested by 35 percent of the teachers, the guide can sferve as a valuable 
aid to teachers preparing lessons on archaeology and African cultures. 



V 
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■ ■ ■ ■ . • 

IV. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
The A.Ar.C.P. provided enriching experlenfts fo^* 32 teachers who 

» 

taught lessons and offered classroom activities based on their A.A.C.P. 

workshop sessions* Even though the attltudlnal survey did not show the 

expected gains In self-reported teaching ability, and only 69 percent^ 

atter.de'd ten oN more of the sixteen museum sessions; 75 percent of the 

school staff teachers passed the final examination and nearly all of the 

teachei^s taught four or more; A/A.C.P. lessons. In their 'classrooms. The 

resource guide Is well organized and Is a useful tool for- teachers 

teaching archaeology "and African cultures.. : * ' 

. The A.A.C.P. was not refunded for the. 1984-85 school year. However, 

the following recommendations are made should this program or similar 

teacher-training programs be conducted In the future. 

o When possible, offer courses for In-service credit. 
Credit may motivate the acquisition of knowledge. 

« Teachers need adequate tine 'to travel to the program site. 
In order to do th1<s, programs nay have to offer evening 
sessions or provide teachers with an early release on 
program days. 

o A teacher's manual of classroom activities is highly 
deslVable. However, teachers nee'd a few activities for 
Immediate use, rather than waiting until the end of the 
program. . . ■ ' 

o Since there were several teachers who were concerned about 
receiving- factual Information and one teacher who refuted 
some of the lecturers' Information with facts and corFabo- 
■ rating evidence, an effort should'be made to Involve 
experts with field exper1en9e In the particular content 
^ . , "area as lecturers aod/oh rescurce persons. 

o The teachers should be- given reading lists or nineoqraphed 
notes Qo each lecture to facilitate learning. 

. * -19- X 
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APPENniX A 



LIST OF PARTICtPATINfi SCHOOLS 



Districts 



Schools 



1 ' 



Number of Rartlcl pants 



4 
5 



I 



13 



17 s 
28 



29 



TOTALS 



P.S. 117 TAG 

P.S.^ 125 . • • 
P.S. 129 

C.I.S, 14g 

C:e:s, 2?9. 
C.I.S. 166 
DISTRICT OFFICE 

P.S. 20 
P.S. 46 

P.S. 46 Satellite III 
P.S. .307 
J.H.S. 294 

P.S. 316 . V. 

V 

P.S, 40 
P.S. 140 
P.S. 160 
P.S. 196 
P.S; 220 

P.S." 95 
I.S. 59x 
I.S. 192 
I.S. 231 



Elementary Schools: is 
Junior High Schools: i 
Intermediate Schools: 5 



^1 i|^chaols 



Districts Offices: 



22 locations 



^ ... 



i 



2 
1 



1 
2 
2 

>2_ 

32 Participants . 
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APPENDIX B 



ArQheaol oqy ,ahd African Culture Proqr^m 



i- . Participating Museum Staff . \ 

Ainerlcan Museum of 'Nctural History . ' 

♦ 

Dr, Malcoih Arth, Curator and Chairman of the €du^cat1on Department 
Catherine Pesslno,- Assistant Chairperson, o^ the Education Department • 
Nathaniel Johnson, Senior Instructor, Education Department 

* ' * ' ' ' 

Brooklyn Museum e ^ . . 

Richard Fra^zlnl, Archaeologist and Associate Curator, Department of 
- Egyptian and^Cl ass leal Art ♦ . ^ ' ' • 

Dr. Wthryne Andrews, Manager, School and Youth Programs, Education .Department 
CI audi ne Brown, Senior Instructor of the Education Department 

* - • • • • • • * 

Jewish Museum , ^ 

Andrew Ackerman, Director of Education ^ • ' i * * 

9 

Metropolitan Museum of Art ^ 

El<ijzabeth Fl Inn, lAssoctate Museum Educator In. Charge, Junloi^ Museum ' 
Stef Stahl, Assistant Museum Educator 

Wendy Laurie Schonfeld; Lecturer and Research Assistant, Department of 
Primitive Art 

Edith Watt, Lecturer and &^4ff L1a1s.on for Educational Volunteers, Depai^tment 



of PMm1t- /ve Art_^ 



0* 
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APPENDIX C 



SCHEDULE: 
ARCHAEOLOGY i^vT) AI^ICJS CULTURSS 



TOPIC 



Ovsrvitw to Courac 
Dr. Yvftttc Jacksoa 



Introductory 
Scsilon: 
(«) Africa aa a Culture 

Area (b) Go£ls of 
Archaeology &lta ra- 
latlonshlp to anthro- 
pology & art history 



Htthods of 
Archaaology 



Methods of 
Archaeology: 
Richard Fazzinni 



PLACE 



Room S25 

110 Livingston Si. 
Brooklyn. N.Y. 



Aaarlcan Musaus 
of 

Natural History 



Jewish Museua 



Brooklyn Museua 



OATS (s) 



Thuriday. January 12, 1984 
Groups A &B 



Thursday, January ;26, 1984 
Croups A & B ' 



Tuesday, January 31. 1984.- Group A 
I9ednesday, February 1, 1984 ;roup B 



Wednesday, February 8, 1984 
Grotips A & B ^ 



:uary 



Early Man 



Hunting and 
Gathering 



African Culture 
Through Arc 



American Museum « 
of 

Katural History 



Thursday. FebriSary 16, 1984 - Group A 
Friday, February 17, 1984 - Group B 



American Museua- 
of 

Natural History 



Thursday, February 23, 1984 - Group A 
Friday, February 24, 1984 - Group B 



Metropolitan 
Museum 
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Tuesday. February 28, 1984 
Groups A &B 
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Archaeology ato africam cultures 



ESSION 


TOPTr 


PLACE 




8. 


Nigeria - 


Metropolitan Museum 


Tuesday March 6$ 19o4 
Groups A & B 


9. 

• 


North Africa 

« 


Brooklyn Museum 
• • 


Thursday t March I5» 1984 i 
Groups A & B 


40. 


Culture Cbangit 


Jewish Museum 
• 


Tuesday, March 20, 1984 ' . 
Group A 

Uednitsday March 21, 1984 
Group B 


11. 


Ancient Egypt 


Metropolitan >fuseum 



Tuesday, April 3, 1984 
Groups A & B 

t 


12.- 


Nubia & Egypt 


Brooklyn Museum 
• 


Uedntsday, March 28, 1984 
Gro^s A & B 


13. 


Iron Age 


American Museum 
of 

Natural History 
• 

• 


Thursday, April 12, 1984 
Croup A 

Friday, April 13, 1984' • 
Group B 


14. 

» 


Dogah end the 

Ivory 


Metropolitan Museum 

V 
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Tuesday, May 1, 1984 
Group A & B 

t 
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TENTATIVE SCHEDULE: IKSERVICE COURSE 
ARCHAEOLOGY AKD ATRICAK CULTURES 



•SSION 


T0P1-! 


1 

PLACE 


s * 


15. 


Alphabet 


Jewish Museum 


Tuesday, Kay 8, .198A 




. 4 

• 




Group A & B 

■ - ■ ^ 


16. 


Vrap - Up: Mtthods 
of Teaching 

c' 


• 

Metropolltao Museum 


Tuesday. May 15. 198A 
Group A & B 



All sessions will neet from 3:30 - 5:30 P.M. 
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CROU? A 
Date 



ERIC 



Thurs. Jan. 12, 1984 
Thurs.. Jan. 26, 1984 
luai. Jan. 31 » . 1984 
Vada.. rab. 8» 1964 
Thura. fab. 16 » 1984 
Thwrs. Fab. 23 » 1984 
Tuat. 7ab. 28 » 19b4 
a. Mar. 6, 1984 
lura. Mar. 15 » 1984s 
Tuai.' Mar. 20* 1984 
Tuaa» Mar. 27 » 1984 
Wada. Mar. 28, 1984 
Thura. Apr. 12 » 1984 
Tuaa. May 1984 
Tuaa. VMay 8, 1984 
Tuaa. May 15, 1984 



Flaca 



1 



^CBE 
JM 

, AMMH 
AMKR 
MM 
MM 
BM ' 
JM 
)B1 
BM 
AMNB 
MM 
JM 
MM 



CROWB 



Daf 



Thurs. Jan 
Thuri. Jan 
Vadi. rah. 

Vajla* FAb- 
Frl. Fab. 
Frii Fab/ 
TuM* Fab. 
Tuat. Mar. 
Thuri.Mar. 
Vada. Mar. 
tua». Apr. 
Vadt. Mar. 
Frl. Apr. 
Tjuai. May 
Tuat. May 
Tuaa. May 



.12, .1984 
26 » 1984 
1. 1984 
8» 1984 
17 » 1984 
> 24, 1984 
28» 1984 
6. 1984 
15. 1984 
21 » 1984 
3» 1984 
28 » 1984 
13 » 1984 
1. 1984 
8, 1984 
15. 1984 



AMNH 
BM 
JM 
MM 
HTCBE 



AMERICAM MUSZOM OF MATDBAL HISTORY 

BBOOKLYM MDSEOM 

JEtriSH MDSEDM * 

METlOfjBEITairKOSEDM _ 

HYC BOABD OF EDUCATIOII 



Please nota changa in taquanca 
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■f-'F'. 



MYCBE 

AMNH 

JM 

BM 

AMNH 

AMNB^ 

MM 

MM 

BM 

JM 

MM ^ 

BM 

AMNH 

MM 

JM 

Mk 



New York City 
public Schools 

« 



no Livingston Street 
Brooklyn, New York 11201 



APPENDIX 0 



?!athan Oulnones 
CH«nc*»llor of Schools 



Ronald C, Miller 
Managet* 

inoiruciional Support 



Kivii.iiJ (•uuvnberg 

oiiucol LUulaiional kvaluaiii^n 




Evaluation I nii 
(212) 596-A084 



M E ,M P R A f P n 



Pr. Wvfittft Jackson, Project Pirftctor ,' 

Archaeological and African Cultures. Program (A.A.,C.P.) 




FPOM; 



Sharon Walker 



SUBJECT: • Sunmary of. Midyear Formative Evaluation 



On April, 13, W4, I met with you and Eileen Goldblatt to discussi 1) 
the results of the teachers' survey and museum staffs'* survey and 2) ife 
c'omnents of participants at the March 2P, 19B4, midyear evaluation ^sertlon 
held at the Brooklyn Museum. This memorandum sur.mar1zes our discussiorv 

• . ; ■ 

Eleven teacher surveys were returned and the overall response was 
positive and supportive of the program.' (See the attached Survey tally 
sheet.) The teachers liad a definite preference for the hands-on workshops 
and they thpught tne topics and materials were relevant to their students. 

"■ » 

Only one teacher had not as y^t taught a lesson based on Information 
from the A.A.C.P. The teachers reported they had predominately integrated 
archaeology and African cultures into social studies, language arts, and art 
lessons. The teachers Indicated the students seemed t^jpnjoythe lessons. 
However, the teachers expressed a.d^sire for more background information on 
Africa, more bibliographies, and saniple lesson plans. 

Only two museum staff surveys were returned. (They are attached.) The 
staff sa'id the teachers w^re responsive and positive in their participation. 
The museum staff, noted that the teachers had difficulty arriving orv-time. 
(The sessions were scheduled for 3:AR p.m.; however, most teachers had to 
travel great distances from their schools to the museums;) 

In order to improve the sessions, they suggested the museum staff be^ 
given Information on the teacher^ (grade level, subjects taught, teacher's 
goals for A. A. CP.) before the sessions be(jan, and the staff from the four 
museums should work oufe the- coiV-se seguence^ore c.learly.j. 

There were twelve teacher? and three museum staff present at the midyear 
ev^jluation session. (See attached attendance sheet.) An outlined summary 
of that session follows. 
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rtFMFRAL OPENINfi CQMMFNTS FROM TgArHRRS 

0 "The lecturers hav?, a love for the subject and they know the suhject 
well.'*^ 

0 "It ha^been exciting." . • . 

0 "Other teachers in my school jay that It Is qreat. They are Interested 
In^he program." • • ' 

.0 "The lecturer on Nigeria was great, I would have liked three or four • 
sessions with heK." - . . : 

■TYPES OF LHSSOMS TAl.lfiHT . 

' ■ K . 

o:* "The children made masks. They studied the different patterns In _ 
the masks." • * 

0 One teacher taught ethnic studies to l<i classes Vanging from kindergarten 
to grade six. She has taught at least ten different lessons since 
A.A.C.P. began. Some of'wh« she taught, would have been taught 
anyway since she is an ethn/c studies teacher. Some of the lessons 
involved: . - ' . 

0 indvement to drums ^ ' i 

0 African songs and poretry 

0 ma&ks rt»ade by children from stories theiy had seen on film ;str1ps 

0 African necklaces made by children 

p a "musejum" created by children from household articles 

0 "The class was given a "restoration" exercise, . The class was given 
parts of pictures of different artifacts and clues.* They were to 
put the pictures together based on the clues." 

0 Several teachers said *1t has been difficult fitting In an A.A.C.P, 
lesson since the citywide test is coming up and they have been con- 
centrating on preparing the students for the test. 

0 One teacher teaches black civilization to seventh and eighth graders. 
• She u^ed Roots as a base for the lessons. Sbe also said she gleaned 
Information from A.A.C.P, to explain some of the erotic artworks of 
Africa, and those lessons were very successful. 

oN"The students made too^ from rocks and stones."' 
RECOMMFflOATIONS AMP COMMENTS 
- 0 "The lectures are good," 

0 "We need teacher oriented materials and a lesson plan format," 
0 "A syllabus is needed." 
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0 '"teachers heed to know^hout Africa before lesson plans are developed," 

0 "Put eniplasis on factual Information there Is a high (iroportlori 
of Macks In M,Y.n7r ' ^ \ . 

^ ■ ■ • • , • ^ ... 

• *o "If I were teachlna Jewish hts.to'ry, I would m^ke sureM had th^ facts 

straight,!' ' ' ^ ^ • ' . ' * * . - > 

0 "Children want to know' about the people first, then .the technical v 
Information makes sense."' *. ' * } 

0 "The children were "down" on going to the museum, now J' m able to 
give them challenging 1nfx)rmat1on to get them Interested," 

0 "We need more Information on the museum and how to use It, I want 
to be able to IHfeach a lesson on what to look for when the class 
'joes to the /nuseum and when we get back, a lesson on what happened 
at the museum," ' , ' 

^ "We need more Involvement from the museum when the students come 
y so that they will want to come again (e,g,, guided tours, artifacts 
/ / that the students can touch)," ' . 

• 0 Pne of the museum staff said they try to get Involved^lth the 

classes when they come to tour the museum In orderYomake the visits 
interesting. . V 

When the evaluation portion of the session was over, a teacher who has ex- 
tensively studied African cultures, requested time to make a presentation, Ke 
pointed out many- instances where incorrect or incomplete data had been ^Iven 
to the teachers arid he presented factual evidence to back up his points. In a 
subsequent conversation with this teacher, he suggested that A.A.C.P. sessions 
Include the resources of the Schomberg Library, and presentations by four ex- 
perts in the field who presently reside in the New York City area. 

The following suggestions, for .program Improvement were discussed wnn 
you and Ms. fioldblatt: 

0 The workshop session should include more hands-on sessions and 
specific Ideas for classroom activities and lessons, 

0 Local experts in the content area should t>e Invited to participate 
In the workshops or be a part of a culminating activity for the 
teacher^, ' 

0 The staff at the museums should make a more concerted effort to 

provide meaningf "^ and- interesting experiences for- t he s c ho ol-ch4Idpe^ 
visiting their museums. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY AND AFRICAN CULTURES PROGRAM (A.A.C.P.) 
' MID-YEAR EVALUATIpN FORM 



APPENDIX E 



Qradt Ltvtl: 

Studints art (chtck on» : 

. • Gifttd in homogtneous clas^ 
Gifttd in hiterogtritous class 
■ Othtr (sptclfy)i 



Today's Oatt: 



Old you Circit tht number 

participate in of sessions you 

tht Nat. Geo. - attended at each 

Proy. in 1982-837 museum. 

■ lyes AMNH I 2 3' 

no BM 12 3 

JM 1 2 

MM \ Z 2 



RATING OF WORKSHOPS . 

^' categories* ^wording to the following 

" 5xctl- iMd,. 

lent Good Fair Poor quate • 



1. 
2. 
3. 

5." 



Formal lecturn . 
Handt-on Morkshop 
Audldtvlsual niaterlals 
Tine \nocated,for taeh 
of thA topics covered 
Presenntlons' Impact 
on current teaching 
prfctices. 



1.' 
3. 
4. 



5. 



llltll *1? i"! "T'**'^ «o '"e right. of each workshop that indicates the 
!Sf?^ '*5<«'' tht breientation has been effective ih improving your 
ability to teach archatolbgy and African cuVturts, 

Introductory_StssiOf»: 

1. Africa as a Culturt Area 
Goals of Archatology (AMNH) 

2. Mtthods of. Archatology (JM) 

3. Methods of Archatology :Fa2i1nni (BM) 
.4. Early Nan (AMNH) ' • 

5. Hunting and Gathtring (AMNH) 

6. African Culturt Through Art (MM) 
7.. Nigtria (MM) • 

8. North Africa (JMJ 

9. Culturt Changt(JM) 

10. Ancltnt Egypt (MM) 

CLASSROOM tfSE 

• * 

4. Pltast answtr tht following qutstiont-conctrning tht ust Of idtas ani 
rtsourct mattrlals .in your classroom. • , ^ 

. V. / . - 

A, . Are the wol'kshop topic* relevant to your students' 

grade level? yes no 4 

B. Are the materials presented relevant to your students' 
» .r arade level? yes no 

#?SI°fw V^? H** Itssons TSivTyou taught using information 
■ rrom the Mbrkshops? . 

0. Mhat infoj^atlon/ideas/resourcfmaterlals have you used in your classroom? 



Low 








- High 




























1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




1 


2^ 


3 


4 


5 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




i 


2 




4 


5 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




, 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 - 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




I 


2 


•3 


4 


5 


f 



Ee into which subject areas have you Integrated archaeolooy 
and African cultures? " 

La ng uage Ar ts 



Mathematics 

Others: 



-5e+«nce 

Social Studies 



-Art — 
Music 
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A.A.C.P. MlD-VeAR EVALUATION FORM PAQE,-2 

5. For tich of th« following ^tdtetntnts, please Indicate the degree to which 
you agree or disagree viltn the statement by circling the appropriate number. 

. Strongly Strongly 

Disagree Undecided Agree 

A. The students seemed to • 

* enjoy the lesson(s)* .1 2^3 4 S 

3« The\lesson{5) provided ' 
students with an opp^or* 
tunljiy to Interact with 

classmates. 1 ^ 3 4 S 

C The lesson (s) provide 
students.the opportunity 

to express .value. positions. 1 2*3 4 5 

i' ■ 

0. T*;e lessjOn(,s) seem to have 
a positive Irdpact on im- 
proving the self concept ' i 

^ of the students. 1 .> 2 3 4 5 

SELF'TtSSJESSMENT 

6. Please rate yourself on each of the statements below, by circling your 

• . response on the scale from 1 to 5 (l-1ow competence, 5»h1gh competence). 

WITH 'RESPECT TO ARCHAEOLOGY AMO AFRICAN CULTURES, CAN YOU; 

Competence 
Low High 

1. State short term objectives In terms of 

learner behavior . 1*2 3 4 5 



2. Write lessoi!^ plans 1 2 3 '4 5 

Design classroom act Ivlfles 1 2 3 4 5 



4. Locate, select, and prepare Instructional ^ ^ 

resources for the students 12 3 4 5 

5. Evaluate the progrei$ of your students 

based on the less6hs> you presented ,1. 2{ 3 4 5 

7. Where do you think jiQiiJiffd ,tht m0ilLJLMJj«.W«AJ-a 1nstruit4ng youh-. 
Students in archaeology and African cultures? % y 



COMMENTS 

8. What 3 aspects' of the workshops 9. ' What 3 aspects of the workshops 
do you like ? do you dislike ? 

1. I. 

2. 2. 

3. 3. •- 

10. What suggestions do you h«v« for Improving the Archaeology and African 
Cultures Program? 
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ARCHAEOLOGY AND APftCAN CULTURES PROGRAM 
MIDYEAR EVALUATION FORM 
FOR MUSFUM STAFF 



Mifld ofl your obstrvatlons, how hav« thi ttachars responde/1.4o the 
prasontat^lpns? 



Are tht ttictiers' rtictlons sfmlUr to what you miclpittd their 
react loni would be? 

yts 

no If not what were j'our expectations? 



What Informatlofi about the teachers would have been helpful to you In 
Tsreparlng your presentatlpns? 



si ace all the workshops are Interrelated and build upon each other, 

have the teachers been adequately prepared when coming to the presentations 

at your museum? Check one: 

■ adequately prepared 
somewhat prepared 
• poorly prepared *" . . 

not at a'll prepared 

HoWLould yoit characterize the working relationships between your staff 
and the other smuseum staff? (Check one«) ^ 
' " • Needs 

. . Satis- ; To Be 

Excel 1 ent factory Improved 

eA» Preparation of workshop presentations ^^^^^ ^^^^^ . 

B. On-goleig communications about program 

C. Other: . - ^ 

0« Other: " ^..^^ 

What c>ianges would you Hke to see be made In the remaining presentations? 



If this program Is offered next year, whet suggestions for program 
Improvements do you have? 



A. 
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APPENDIX 



ARCHAEOLOGY AND AFRICAN CULTURES 
A TfAcbtr loe«otlv« Frogru 

FINAL EXAMINATION 



mSTRUCTIOM: $«l«et thi bctt aasMir for Mch quattioa*. 

!• Which of tho foUovlag io not a problM for African luitlono 
ia i&lAtiai aad coAtrolUng archaoologicAl mcAV4tioa«7 

«. l«ck of fimda . ^ . 

b.. Polielcal XaaUblllty 

c» Luh of govoraawtAl intorMt 

Lack of Xraiood porsoonol 

2. Which of tho following naciono aro involvod in African 

archaoolotical oxcavationi? /^^^^ 

' ' ' * • ■ ** 

% E^t» Xali» MiforU 

b. XwtkAt Ivory Coaot, Hnli 

c. Egypt, JtkAttg, Now UuinoA 

d. Town, luwnit, Higtria ^ . 

3. In which country would archaoologiots bo noot likoly to find 

i ouch fr«gilo Mtoriolg ao linon ond wood? /nV^ 

A* Sudan . , * ^ 

b. Ivory Coast ^ 

Egypt "\ 
d» Congo 

4. What factor noat influancaa'tha typaa of aatariala archkaologiats 

would find in a aoimtry? o 

a. Altituda 

b. Aga of artifact;^ 

c* Proximity to coaatal ragion 
d» Dry diaata ^ 

S» What group of paopla pwnad non*archaaological art in Wast and 
Cantral* Africa? 



a* rulara 

b* cooBunitiaa 



c* important aldara 
d. <a and c) 

all of cha abova 
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> 

6. StUcc eht 2 foraiOwhleh Roy*! art^ coai^^n^%*<itc and Ctneral ^ i 
Afric*. 1 to 



Jtwftlry and icapcara • 4r 

h% painclnfa and bronaa plaquat 
I . e. *flcapcars. andT fabric 

7. Vhae vara aoM of eha blplogical charaecarisclcs which ahapad 
; • • |_ tha davalopnanc of huaaft aociacy in Africa.* ^ 

4 -a? Raduccion and cbanga in ahapa of caninaa* n^lara and 

' ; * , pramolara. ^ ^ ^ . 

b. Xneraaaa in chii abaoluca and ralaciva brain aiaa 

» 

* c* tneraaaa in eha ralaciva alza of cha famaral bona In 

' cospariaon co cha cibia bona. 

d« all of cha abovil 

a. a and c • 

• f . • a and b / 

8«. Iha amargtnca of Palaalichic culcuraX cradiciona of tha 
Pltlitocana coma aa a parc^ of eha ihlf td^g anvironmancal 

condiciona front 

a. cropical foraac co foraac/graaaland co fbraac/aavannah 
^< • Ob. foraac/aavannah co graaaland/aavannah co cropical foraac 

* • c. cropical foraac co foraat/iavannah co fraaaland/aavannah 

.9, Macch cha followinf aicaa wich cha archaaological' f indinga " 
Sicaa 

^ Afar, Echiopia:- 

* / ■ 
. ' lArln&« .^oxxth Africa: 

..... tAatoll. Tanxaniai. . , ^ 

pldivai Gorga: ' ^ .j 

Archtao logical rindi aga 

a. foocpriaca vara praaarvad 

b. aarliaac auacralopichacina co ba found in 1923 

c. locacion of "LUCV " 
\^ i, ' ,iiicavarvi,Qf gala oUghlc sk al*ioM / 

a. OL^ovan tooli 




ERIC 
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10. Which of th« follovins vis noe an outcont of th« 
culcural lopac: of Egypt on acicUne IsvmI? 



a* cooking utanills 

''^ji ■ *b* artworit 

c. typas of dvallings 



d« raf Intnaot on th« baaie prlmata pattarn 

11. . Match tha following stages In cultural evolution vlth tha 
kinds of cools utilized during those stages. ^ 

Sda^es in Cultural Evolution 

Scavenging and Gathering: 



Hunting k Gathering: 



Neolithic Hunting & Gardening: 



Xron Age Taming: 

Kinds of Tools 

«• " te couch on flakes* microlithjLcs» hoesi arrow points & 
pottery 

b* hand axes* pebblk tools* scrape«St and choppers 

c. iron tools, pottery ,aecallurgy in general 

d. flaked cleavers I borers i knives, digging icick weights 



AFRICAN AND ARCHEOLOGY * , • . 

. .FINAL EXAM .PART II * 

SOCIAL AjTO ECONOMIC STRUCTURE OF THE BAMANA ; • . . ' 

— — — ^ 

Tht Baaq^a traditionally livad in villas.«9 of 200 to several thousand peio^lft. Tha 
paopla livad in circular tun driad aud brick housas. Sinca each father worked his - 
tract of ^artaland with hX* sons and somatiines a younger brother and his wife or • 
wives* It^ appears chat paopla lived in nuclear family groups simllat to our own 
rather than in tha typical Afri&an extended family. .Clan #f filiation, wiLthin the 
ethnic group, however, wais strong. Today it is not uncommon for villagers to be' 
composed of several ^ethnic groups. 

The Bamana's principal crops are grains, i.e., millets and solghums-. .Su'bsldlary . ^ 
crops are melons, gourds and beans grown in the same ground and cotton, r^ca and yami 
grown in separate fields where greater moisture exists. making th.e land ylald 

required tremendous effort, the Bamanas produced enough food to allow so'-ma fjimilias 
the time to specialize in other occupations. Thus each clan was named atfter its . 
specialization in farmihg 'or in trading, blacksml^hlng and sculpting, po:litieal 
leadership, praise-singing, religious divining, and teaching the Islam r eUgioa. 
These professions descended frum tha caste system of ancieit ij|ill ; And a.s in 
ancient times, farming was considered the noblest profession. 

'. ■ ' . 

In each village, there ware two types of social organizations. , One suchi organization 
grouped together all children from the age of 10 years or so through ,aduilt1iood by age 
and by sex and was called- 'ton.* The other initiated men intd* f ull adul.thood at 
approximately 40 years of age imparting to them ritual knowledge and 'sci'.entif ic 
Infpcniation. Much of this was. related to" the specifics of nature and fairmlng ' 
te^l^^as as well as to the*' mores and laws of Bamana l^fe. ' These group.js were called 
'Pwow' and mnn passed through them in the following order: N'Tomo, Kqmo,, Kama. 'Kono,- 
Tyi Ware and Kwore. . ' 

The functions of the 'Dwow' were directly tied to the welfare of the cocminity. Their 
purpose was to eradicate antl-sccial forces, foresee the future through divination and 
attain prosperity through their special knowledge and cemaunication wlthi the spiritual 
world. ' - . • 

Each 'Dwow' had a special animal mask which was 'performed' with dancing .music and 
songs in unique ceremonies. The masks and che ceremonies of each *Dwow' reflected • ... 
the characteristics related to the particular animal and to human qualit ies' as .well. .* 

Thfii 'Ton' grc ips wore the same types of masks and perfdiread the same dinces as tha 
'Dwow.' However, their main function was to serve as co-operative work groups. The 
young men's groups^ farmed the land of families who did not have sufficient men or 
Tesources and the young ' women ' s groups spun, wove and did halrdressing. They 
performed the dances after their co-operative Jobs, were completed and also.^fter 
harvesting. ' . " * 
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Bastd on ch« given face pacfiern, ' develop a auseum class which incorp(Jrates che 
folio v^,g cheaos': ~ ^ . ' 

When caaching the cultures of_ others, one should, begin with faniiiar 
concepts I fore advancing to^ more foreign ones. Identify 2 ways in 
which Baoana tradiiions are similiar to our own. • , . 

1. 



•a . 



2. ^ 

V 



3. 



Below is a list of Baiuna occupations. Please list 2 coateaporary American 
occupations that are similar to those listed. 

1. Pslitical leadership _ ^ _ . 

2. ?.eiisiou3 Divining . ■ 



List 3 types of organizations in our society which utilize ani-ial syabolcgy, in 
naae or rank identification* * ' ' 

♦ 

1. ^ [ [ • 

2. ' 

3. 
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APPENDIX H 



CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES SURVEY 
ARCHAEOLOGY AND AFRICAN CULTURES PROGRAM (A. A. CP.) 



District: 



Grade Level: 



Check one: Teacher 

CI uster Teacher 
Supervisor/ Administrator 

1. Indicate the number of times yCur class has visited each museum this year 
as part of the A.A.C.P. 

American Museum of Natural History 

^ Brooklyn Museum 

Jewi s*t Museum ' ? . 

Hetropol 1 tan Museum ^ 

Others : 





2. If yourclass visited a museum which activities did your students like best? ' 
(Check two) 

Discussion on museum prior to the visit 

Observing exh jits 

Hands-on activities at museum 

Information given by museum guide. 

Follow-up activities in the classroom 

3. Briefly describe four lessons or classroom activities you have taught which 
were based on information from the A.A.C.P. workshops. 

) -37- 42 
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1. 



2. 



3. 




4. 



4. How fnany other lessons or actlj^ltles in your classrooms were based on A.A.C.P. 
workshops information? 
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KtwYerkCii^ 
Beard of ^Education 



131 LivinQf^ Strttt • 
♦Brooklyn, ifliw York 14201 



APPENDIX I ' 1 



Ar.tiMMiy J. AlvifMi* 

Chtrietic Frank 
EAtvuiivf Dirmor 

Division of Cumculum ifvd lintryctton 
1212) }96*l02t 



GifttiiiMlTakRtiitMi i. 
YvftttJackioii 



(2i2K 



DATE 



ARCHAEOLOGY 
and 

AFRZCAK CULTUKES 

4 

SURVEY 



\ 

V 



1. What Is your knowledge of archaeology? 

Sufficient Knowledg e Some Kno^edge ' 

2. What Is your Knovlsdgt of African culturas? 

Suffldant Knowladg e S ome Xnowladga 



_Little Kaowladg e No Knowladga 



JLittle Knowledge No Knowledge 



3. What li your f,eeling toward teaching archaeology & African cultures to gifted 

children? 

Very confldian t ' -C onfident Somewhat confident N ot confident' " 

4. Do you think that a program in studying archaeological concepts through an 
analysis of African ctiltures could be a benefitting feature for integration 
into curriculum to be taught to gifted -students in your school? . ' ' 
Yes.verybenefitting Benefittin g S omewhat benefittin g N ot benefitting 

5. Do you think that archaeological and African cultures concepts could.be uti- 
lized fcr integration into subject ateas?. ' 

Yes N o ^ Not sure 

If yeS) check the subject areas they could be applicable to: ^ 

L anguage Arts ^Science ' ^ , Interdisciplinary' 

Math Soci al Studies Other: 



, ^ 

6. Do you agree that archaeological end African cultures concj 
to teach the folloviVig higher llvel thinking procesj 



Strongly agree 



a) Declslon making 

b) Hypothesizlng 

c ) Re sear ch / inve s t igat ion 

d) Future /Creative Problem 

e) Analysls 

f) Synthesis 

g) Evaluation 




can be. utilized 
ed students? 



Not sure 



7. How many teachers of the gifted in your school/district utilize museum experiences 
for designing higher level thinking activities for gifted students? 

^All of the teachers _ Some of the teachers Few of the teachers 

\ 



_Some of the teachers 
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I. 



None of the teachers 



'•nd .. ' - - " . ■ ■' " " ■■ ■' ; ■ • " , •■ ■ rv.iY':. 
AmCAX CULTURES T^' 

- SURVEY . ■ ■ ' \ - ■ 

' i^' 

-•rf- ' •• I ■ I ^ • • . . . • , • V . v . . . ^ 

• . ' . * • * * '• 

8. Do you think a teachers' resourcB guide for utilizing museum -experiei.jes for -I 

teaching archaeology and African Culture would be beneficial? . . -'i 

' Very beneficial, Beneficial Somewhat beneficial Not beneficial '% 

■■■ ' . ■ - . • " ' . ■ *' '■'^ 

It you feel it would be beneficial list what types of experiences (activities/ • # 
materials) should be included in such a teachers' resource guide. 



\ 



ryn i 

* . ■ ; ■ 

ACT IVITIBS 4 \ 




ACTiviriiSl 



TypE JIT 





Twr ENRICHMENT TRIAP MOpti. 

TYPE I ENRICHMENT; Con.l.ta of a wide variety of experiences and activities 

designed 't6 introduce students to topics or areas of studv 
of potential interest. 

TYPE II ENRICHMENT ; Consists of methods; materials and instructional techniques 

twining exercises) intended to develop thinking and 
feeling processes. f 

TYPE III ENRICHMENT; Consists of activities in which student emulates a ^ 

professional investigator in attacking a real problem or 

P tOpiCe 

From: Jo.eph S. R.niulll. Tjie _Enrlc hn«nt TrUd MoJ.l: ;» r. ,..^. . 
center, CT;. Creative Learning Pre^s, Inc., 1977. 



\ 



\ 
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APPENDIX K 



ARCHAEOLOGY AHO AFRICAN CULTURES PROGRAM (A.A.C.P.) 
MIO-viAR EVALUATION- FORM 

apadr[i«v"^"^ 5 7 ^ O1d^0,u...: r:.: . Ctpcit th« number 

'■•!?«•;»: I ^' I I A I. pir^1c4pite in r of sessions you 

. ►..^.....-.T-rT.r: , the Nat. Geo. attended at each 

:uf,*r VI K. 4'. ) • Ppoij. In 1982-83? museum. 

Gifted in homogeneous class. ' ^ - amnh 4 4" "T" 

Gifted in . hetero^tneous class «^ Z^'*." T ^ ' 

Other (specify): fl«ti_aii£2^/'* I °J A - / 

r^rr"!r™......M«j>^^^^^^^^^ .r..-./....'...... ' 

RATING OF. WORKSHOPS 

1. Please, rate these Items about the workshops according to the following 
categories: 

1, Formal "lecture 
2. . Hands-on workshop 

3. AudU-vliual materials 

4. Time .allocated for each 
of the topics covered 

5. Presentations' Impact 
on my current teaching 
practices. 

2 Please circle the number to the right of each womsho? that Indicates the 

extent to which the presentation has been effective In Improving your 
.. ability to teach archaeology and African "Uures.^ Effectiveness 

. . ' Low High 

Introductory Session;. f ^ 3 */ S 

1. Africa as a Culture Area . . * 

fw>*it o f Areh aeolofly CAMNH) 



1. 

2. 
3. 


Excel- 
J.ent 

3L 


Good 
1. 


Fair 


Poor 


Inidt- 
quitt 

X 


NO 


/v/q 


4. 




JL 


X 






1 




S. 






JL 








/ 



2. Methfldi Of Arehaebloay .^^^ — — * — f— 

3. MihrM of Ar ^BiioTo gy iFattfnnl^ H) ^ ^ 5, 1 .Z ^ — ^ — 

6 . African C ulture IhroughJCg, (MM) , — . . .| . . ^ 

7/ ESBOPT"'" . 1 ^ i / 

8. ngrtti Africi (j; . ^ i—?"y3 

%* CuSHISSflOML. ...... .. -il — /l„-^-_-^-^ - 

1.0. 4acHnI_EttPJL-tMMJ . — <-^^' 

CLASSROOM USE , ° „ * . * 

4. Please answer the following questions concerning the use oT'ldeas and 
resource materials In your classroom. 

A. Are the workshop topics relevant to your students' 
grade level? y ya> ^ -*-'vfl ^ 

B. Are the material spresented relevant to yoMr^tijdents • 

C. CrSxllaily how4SryTessons TuvTyS: "ught using Information / 

0. IT. 5;?oS:J?»?L^7SsIi.^ yr cla'ssroJ^?' 



3 jifiiiii_^i£li5^ 



E. Into which subject areas have you Integrated archaeology 
and African cultures? 




\ 



Language Arts A Science J^J 

Mathematics ^[g:: Social Studies .^""Sic 

Others: ffl._ ..i. l)4^<u- » 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



A.A.C.P. MIO-YEAR EVALyATION FORM 



PAGE 2 



5. For tach of tht following stattmtnts, pleast Indicate tht dtgret to which 
you agru or disigrtt with tht stattmtnt by circling tht approprlatt numbtr. 

Strongly v ^ 
. undacldtd . Agrgt 



Strongly 
Dlsaqrte 



/ 



A, The studtnts seemed to 
enjoy the 1esson(s]. 

B. The l«esson(s). provided 
students with in oppor- 
tunity to Interact *<ltii. 
classmates* 

C« The lesson(s) provide 
students the opportunity 
to express value positions* 

0. The lessan(s) seem to have 
a positive Impact on Im- 
proving the self concept 
of the students* 

SELF ASSESSMENT 

6* Please rate yourself on each of the statcmtnts below, by circling your 
response on the scale frow I to 5 (l»low compttencea 5»h1gh competence), 

WITH RESPECT TO ARCHAEOLOGY AND AFRICAN CULTURES, CAN YOU: 



S 
Z 

^3 







Low 


Comptttnce 








State short tern objectives In terms of 
learner behavior 


/ 








A 




Write lesson plans . 


/ 


/ 


S 






2. 


Design classroom activities 


/ 




/ 






4« 


Locate, select, and prepare Instru.ctlonal 
resources for tht students 






7 


/ / 




5. 


Evaluate tht prbg^tss of your students 
bastd on tht lessons you prtsenttd . 




/ 




7 





7. Whert do you think you nttd the most awlstanct In Instructing your 
studtp'.s In «rch»to1ogy «n«l^ African cultures? • 



7 fi;ii<ii>y4-p^ 



COMMENTS * 



9. What 3 aspects of the workshops 
do you dislike ? 



8. "^^at 3 aspf.cts of the »*orkshops ■) 
it .you lik e? 



LI Oihers 



10. What suggestlof.i do you '.ave for improving the Archaeology and African 
Cultures Program? 
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